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@=T is public opinion which in the long run governs the world; and 
while I look with confidence to a gradual revolution in the state of 
public opinion, from the omnipotence of gospel truth working its 

silent but effectual way through the families of mankind, yet I will not 

deny that much may be done to accelerate the advent of perpetual and 
universal peace by a distinct body of men embarking their every talent 
and their every acquirement in the prosecution of this as a distinct 


object. This was the way in which, a few years ago, the British public 


were gained over to the cause of Africa. This is the way in which some 


other prophecies are at this moment hastening to their accomplishment ; 
and it is in this way, I apprehend, that the prophecy of universal peace 
may be indebted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency of men selecting 
this as the assigned field on which their philanthropy shall expatiate. 
I could not fasten on another cause more fitted to call forth every variety 
of talent and to rally around it so many of the generous and accom- 
plished sons of humanity and to give each of them a devotedness and a 
power far beyond whatever could be sent into the hearts of enthusiasts 


by the mere impluse of literary ambition. Tuomas CHALMERS. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


THE 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all | 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object | 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show | 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a | 
member of this Society. 


| of the Society. 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
whe shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Socie‘y or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 


| time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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| their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 


transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

An address recently made by the London Peace Society 
to the people of Germany and distributed at the Ham- 
burg Peace Congress in August contained these para- 


graphs: 

‘¢ We regret, however, so far as our own two countries 
are concerned, that their relations have not been, for some 
time, marked by the utmost cordiality ; indeed, we are 
bound to deplore the further fact, that of late these rela- 
tions have become almost strained. This condition of 
things seems to us unnatural. Great Britain and Ger- 
many are bound together by a hundred ties beyond those 
which unite peoples generally. They are both members 
of the great Teutonic family, and are proud of their com- 
mon origin. They have similar traditions, and look back 
to long, intimate, and rich historical connections and 
associations. Their reigning Houses are closely allied 
with each other. They are governed by the same moral 
and philosophical standards, and acknowledge the same 
sanctions of conscience and religion. They possess a 
community of interests ; and we believe they are destined 
to advance, side by side, the progress of civilization and 
the welfare of mankind. 
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‘* It is most evident, however, that they will be able to 
achieve that destiny only as they are able to combine in ~ 
amity and goodwill to fulfil the rdle assigned to them by 
Providence and their own innate forces of development. 
Militarism is their common foe, for it is like a vampire, 
draining the life-blood of the nation. Conflict would be 
their common ruin, and would at least necessitate the 
loss of their natural position in the van of human prog- 
ress. Suspicion, jealousy and the absence of cordial and 
fraternal sentiments can only prevent their codperation, 
and possibly their ultimate realization of a grand and 
attractive ideal. For the Teutonic peoples united may 
lead the nations of the world into a millennium of peace 
and happiness ; whereas, in conflict with each other, even 
though the conflict be only negative or passive, they not 
only disqualify themselves for that honorable position, 
but hinder the advancement of the world. Why should 
the peoples of these great Empires, thus bound together 
by natural ties, past memories and associations, and 
promising hopes, be at enmity with each other? 

‘¢ The Peace Societies, represented in the Congress at 
Hamburg, exist for the purpose of promoting goodwill 
and brotherhood between nations. And we seize the 
opportunity of their assembling to hold out to you, our 
friends and brothers in Germany, on behalf of those 
whom we represent, the hand of friendship and fraternity, 
and to invite you to codperate with us in cherishing that 
sentiment of fraternity, and promoting that feeling of 
kindliness and desire for a better understanding, which 
will remove all causes of friction, bring the peoples of 
both countries closer together, unite them in lasting 
bonds of affection, and which will admit only of cordial 
codperation and honorable rivalry in those great pacific 
purposes, which will secure for burdened and military- 
ridden Christendom the rest, happiness and prosperity 
for which all nations are yearning.” 

It is deplorable, but not at all surprising, that relations 
between England and Germany are at the present moment 
strained. This condition is a natural outcome of the sel- 
fish militaristic basis on which both the nations are living. 
It is only a few years since Great Britain was coquetting 
with the Triple Alliance, and there was talk of a quad- 
ruple aliiance. But the covdiality then existing had no 
raison d'etre except temporary political advantage. The 
present passionate ‘ friendship” between France and 
Russia has the same basis. There is not the least seri- 
ous moral conviction behind it. No one need be sur- 
prised at any breaking up and re-forming of ententes cor- 
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diules which have no other basis than that of selfish tem- 
porary political expediency. A friendship for one 
nation which is simply the expression of hatred and fear 
of another is not friendship at all, it is hypocrisy and 
pretence. 

Twenty-five years hence, if things go on as they are 

now going, all the present friendships and alliances of 
Europe will possibly have gone to pieces and new ones 
have appeared; England and Germany saying the 
pleasantest things imaginable of each other, France 
and Russia hating each other all the more bitterly be- 
cause of their present unnatural fondness, Italy and 
-Austria rushing madly at each other’s throats over the 
mountains, and so on of the rest. What is real in the 
situation, on all sides, is the enmity, suspicion and fear. 
On these one can reckon. From these one can prophecy 
with something of certainty. Until these are measurably 
undermined, it makes little difference which nations are 
rushing with wild delight into each other’s arms, or stand- 
ing apart in sullen, growling mood. In the spirit now so 
largely actuating and dominating European politics, any 
one of the nations has suflicient influence to create a 
general row at any time. Turkey will continue to play 
the harlot by the roadside, flirting now with England, now 
with Germany, and the good Lord only knows with whom 
next. The political storm centre may be expected to 
change from year to year,-but it is certain to be in evi- 
dence somewhere — in Alsace, in Egypt, on the Congo, 
in South Africa, at Constantinople, in Northern India, at 
Viladivostock or elsewhere. But where can any one locate 
areal peace centre? There is none, there never can be 
any, until this old mhuman spirit is undermined and de- 
stroyed. ‘The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune is right when he says that ** European peace 
based upon the balance of power created by two essen- 
tially hostile alliances is an artificial, diplomatic fancy.” 
He would have gone deeper into the truth if he had said 
alliances whose sole bond of union is dislike of some out- 
side nation. 

It is humiliating in the extreme to see two great peo- 
ples, like the German and the English, either possessing 
sufficient inherent strength to lead the world to the recog- 
nition and adoption of the noblest ideals, acting towards 
each other in a way that would hardly be excusable in 
schoolboys angry on the field of sport. Perhaps we ought 
to say newspapers instead of peoples, though a short stay 
in either country convinces one that multitudes of the 
people would talk as the editors do, if they were in the 
since the famous 


editorial chairs. Ever 


Emperor William to President Kriiger, things have gone 


message of 
from bad to worse. ‘The English people went mad over 
this despatch, and their bad humor has not subsided. 
English journals, even of the best type, indulge in con- 
tinual taunts and jeers at the Emperor, expressing them- 
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selves in such language as, ‘‘ I and the Almighty,” ** A 
Garrulous Potentate.” These utterances are naturally 
resented. Why could not the English press have main- 
tained a dignified silence over the Emperor’s impetuous 
telegram? ‘The German war department lets loose some 
carrier pigeons at Dover, and forthwith the English papers 
grow excited and want the war minister to put a stop to 
the intrusion, or have on hand plenty of hawks to eat up 
the German pigeons, as some of them were eaten at 
Dover. ‘Thereupon the German papers grow very mock- 
ing, and so the bad spirit goes on, descending to trifles 
in order to find fault. But the serious thing about it all 
is that a strain is created everywhere in the larger rela- 
tions of the two nations which makes real cooperation 
between them for any important end, like that of the 
settlement of the Greco-Turkish question, nearly im- 
possible. Many sober minds on both sides of the Channel 
feel deeply pained at these sorry exhibitions of national 
insolence, vanity and spite, and are doing what they can 
to create a spirit of genuine sympathy and friendship, 
founded, not on political expediency, but on the ever- 
lasting principles of right, justice and love. Onaly when 
this is done can the present unfortunate strain be per- 
manently removed, and a real abiding cordiality and 
codperation for securing the great ends of humanity be 
secured. The note in the London Peace Society’s ad- 
dress is the right one. It has also been sounded by the 
society recently organized for the specific purpose of 
bringing about more friendly relations between the two 
countries. The work which these organizations have 
undertaken in a small way is worthy of the most earnest 
and untiring efforts of all the friends of peace in both 
countries. The road may seem along and unprowising 
one, but it is the only one which will ever lead to perma- 
nent friendship and abiding peace. 


OUR SCHOOL HISTORIES AND ANGLOPHOBIA. 


The matter of the influence of our school histories in 
inculeating in American children dislike of England is 
claiming wider and wider attention. Goldwin Smith, in 
a short and well-considered article in the September num- 
ber of the North American Review, states it as his opinion, 
after careful examination, ‘‘ that the influence of the 
American books in stimulating international illwill has 
been overstated.” The closing paragraph of the article 
comes near to stating the real difficulty with most of the 
history text-books placed in the hands of our school 
children : 

*¢ The special fault which, if I may venture to say it, I 
should be inclined to find with these books is want of 
literary art. The writers may have thought that literary 
art would be wasted upon histories for children. At all 
events they have not bestowed it. The language is gen- 
It is partly, 


erally flat, and the story is not well told. 
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perhaps, by lack of descriptive power that the writers are 
driven to give so much space to war. If they were 
artists they might find a way of lending interest to the 
events in the achievements of peace. To tell a story 
well, so that it may impress the imagination and fix itself 
in the memory of the reader, the writer must have dis- 
tinctly conceived it as a whole in his own mind. This is 
what masters of narrative have evidently done. Fresh- 
ness, simplicity and vividness of language, without tur- 
gidity or grandiloquence, are also indispensable in a nar- 
rative intended for the young. If any American would 
compose a school history combining these literary quali- 
ties with truthfulness, impartiality and freedom from low 
passions, he might render no small service to the nation.” 

The want of literary art in most of our history text- 
books, of which Dr. Smith mildly but justly complains, 
arises from the fact that their authors are wanting in his- 
toric perspective. They have treated United States history 
as if it were something apart, having no roots in the past 
and no connection with that of the rest of the world. The 
men who have prepared these books have not been usually 
real historians, who have made historic investigation a 
life business, and thus qualified themselves to give our 
history a right setting. Many of them have been hard- 
working teachers, who have hastily written, or rather 
compiled, their books in the spare moments left them 
after the accomplishment of their daily tasks. A number 
of them have prepared their works to ‘‘sell,” possibly at 
the request of some enterprising publisher. In this way 
many school histories which ought never to have been 
written at all have gotten into the hands of the children 
in the schools. Possibly because of the newness of the 
country this has been the best that could have been done 
in the past, but the time has certainly come when our 
history should be written from a different point of view, 
and written by men who have made themselves capable of 
seeing the wider relations of their own country to the rest 
of the world. Without this wider view, it will be of little 
avail to leave out the wars. We should thus get tamer 
books than we have already had, and not real histories of 
the life and progress of the people. 

The trouble with the history instruction in the schools 
has, however, been more with the teachers than with the 
books. At any rate, the writers of the text-books have 
not been more anglophobic than the users of them. Dr. 
Smith’s estimate of these text-books is probably a correct 
one, and any good teacher, possessed of a well-instructed 
and fair spirit, can take a class of boys and girls through 
any one of them without inflaming them against Great 


Britain. ‘The reformation in history work must be made, 


not in the text-books alone, but in the teachers, in the | 


parents and among the people generally, especially among 
prominent people who ¢u/k history and often in such a 
way as to do irreparable mischief to young minds in their 
audiences. The living voice of a prominent public man, 
uttering fervidly from the platform anti-British or Ameri- 
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ica-for-Americans patriotism can do more mischief in 
five minutes than all the histories a boy will ever read. 
Let the reform begin with persons and the books will get 
right in time. 

Two things will soon change the tone of our history text- 
books, so far as it needs changing, for these text-books are 
after all only one of the many forms in which the national 
spirit expresses itself. It is a satisfaction, be it said 
in passing, to know that a large-minded and impartial 
scholar like Goldwin Smith does not find the spirit of our 
people, as represented by our school histories, so English- 
hating as some Englishmen and almost as many Ameri- 
cans have declared it to be. The two influences to which 
we refer as certain to improve the tone of these histories 
are the growing demand among nearly all thoughtful 
Americans that we should have history text-books more 
completely in harmony with the true spirit of our Ameri- 
can institutions, and, secondly, the rapid, world-wide 
movements of our time, which are compelling us to live 
more to the rest of the world and Jess exclusively to our- 
selves. The one of these influences will civilize us from 
within and the other from without, and our history text- 
books will yield to the pressure and hereafter show less 
childish delight in the wars in which we have whipped 
England iu the past, and a more sober regard for the 
great contributions which the mother country along with 
our own has made to civil and religious progress. 

We cannot refrain from saying, in this connection, that 
it is very unfortunate that such men as Chauncey M. 
Depew and Goldwia Smith should mix in with their dis- 
cussion of a subject like this a prophecy that there will 
be a war sometime between Great Britain and this coun- 
try. This is almost descending to the level of some of 
the school histories; it is dramatic and newspaperish ; 
the mischief of it is that the utterance of such a thought 
by such men tends to bring about the very war which they 
are both so anxious to prevent. Mr. Depew thinks the 
school histories will produce the war; Professor Smith 
thinks them hardly equal to this task. He prophecies the 
war to be on the score of England’s persisting in main- 
taining herself as a political and military power on this 
continent. But neither the one nor the other, nor both 
combined, will ever cause a war between the two coun- 
tries. There will be no future war between England and the 
United States. These men ought to know that the causes 
of irritation between them are fewer to-day than ever 
before ; that their people and their governments are wiser, 
patienter and more peaceful than in the past; that their 
common binding interests are greater and continually 
growing; that the Anglo-Saxon conscience is more in- 
telligently and resolutely opposed to war than it has been. 
Let every influential Englishman, Canadian and American 
begin to believe, as there is strong reason for believing, 
and to say that there will never be another Anglo-Ameri- 


t 
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can war, and the incessant public utterance of this great 
thought will go far to make the prophecy self-realizing. 
Under the tremendous force of such an inspiring utterance 
the battle with the school histories will be a short and 
decisive one. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The sixth annual report of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne has just reached us. The report covers 
sixteen pages and contains a résumé of the work of the 
Bureau during the year. It was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Bureau at Hamburg on the 
12th of August. The Bureau has now been in operation 
for six years and under the admirable management of its 
Secretary, Mr. Ducommun, has become to the peace 
societies and the peace congress an indispensable agency 
for the effective prosecution of their work. It is finan- 
cially dependent on the contributions of the societies and 
of individuals. The members of the Commission of the 
Bureau as elected at Hamburg, are Fredrik Bajer, Den- 
mark; A. Gobat, Elie Ducommun and W. Marcusen, 
Switzerland ; the Baroness von Suttner, Austria ; Hodgson 
Pratt and Miss Ellen Robinson, England; Frederic 
Passy and Emile Arnaud, France; H. LaFontaine, Bel- 
gium; Adolf Richter and Count Bothmer, Germany ; 
E. T. Moneta, Italy ; Magalhaés Lima, Portugal ; Edward 
Wavrinsky, Sweden: Dr. Horst, Norway ; Nicolas Fleva, 
Roumania; Belva A. Lockwood and Benjamin F. True- 
blood, United States. 





The Institute of International Law held its annual 
meeting at Copenhagen the 26th of August and following 
days. It was presided over by Senator Goos. Addresses 
of welcome were made by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion on behalf of the King and the Government, by the 
President of the Senate, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Reception. In all these addresses the work of 
the Institute in preparing the way for a better understand- 
ing between nations was highly spoken of. 


Mr. Alfred H. Fried, editor of the Friedens-Corre- 
spondenz, Berlin, sent a résumé of the deliberations of 
the Hamburg Peace Congress to fifty-six papers in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. The review Ethische Kultur 
devoted its issue of the 14th of August almost entirely to 
the peace movement, giving among other things an 
account of the Peace Congress at Hamburg prepared by 
Professor Forster of Berlin. A new German Peace 

has been formed at 

the influence of Mr. 
Otto Umfrid and Mr. Hartmann of Stuttgart. 


Society with forty-six members 
Giengen, Wiirtemberg, through 
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The Norwegian Storting has selected as members of 
the Committee to award the prizes under the will of 
Alfred Nobel, Ex-Prime Minister Steen, the poet Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, Mr. Getz, Esq., and Representatives 
Lund and Lévland. By universal consent among the 
peace societies the peace prize for the first year we 
believe would be voted tothe Baroness von Suttner who 
through her books and her personal influence has exer- 
cised an unsurpassed influence throughout Europe for 
peace and goodwill. 

Since the above was written the announcement has 
been made that the Nobel prize for this year has been 
awarded to the Russian artist Vereschagin who by his 
pictures has done so much to render war loathsome in 
public estimation. 





There ought to be no great difficulty in founding a 
large and influential Anglo-American Committee, such as 
is proposed by Mr. James Stokes in an article quoted on 
another page. A Franco-Italian and an Anglo-German 
Committee of similar character have already been formed 
for the promotion of better relations between those coun- 
tries. Considering the extent of the territories of the 
United States and of Great Britain and the greatness of 
the mutual interests and obligations of the two countries, 
the Anglo-American Committee suggested by Mr. Stokes, 
if such should be formed, might very properly be given a 
somewhat wider scope and be made an Anglo-American 
Federation Society. There are many prominent people 
all over the United States who would be glad to connect 
themselves with such a Society at the expense of a small 
fee. The Society could easily be directed by small 
committees in Washington and London, and exert a 
most wholesome and extended influence in creating better 
mutual understanding and consequent better feeling be- 
tween the two nations. The idea is very like that of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, president of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, who has for years been advo- 
cating the formation, in all the great capitals of the 
world, of Committees of International Conciliation. Our 
readers will be glad to look at Mr. Stokes’ suggestion 
and some letters which he has received in reference to it. 
The time may not yet be ripe for the realization of the 
idea, but its careful consideration may lead to something 
practical. 


According to the regulations of the British Foreign 
Office Sir Julian Pauncefote, who has been one of the 
best British Ambassadors ever sent to Washington, 
would retire from his present position next year. Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have extended his term of service 
for twelve months. This is an unusual honor, which the 


British Ambassador has well merited by his distinguished 
services during an exceptionally difficult period of Anglo- 
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American diplomacy. His retention will give great 
pleasure to citizens of this country, not only because of 
his personal popularity as a wise and able envoy, but 
also because it is an unmistakable evidence that the 
English government is desirous of maintaining relations 
of the most cordial friendship with our own. It would 
have been unfortunate if Sir Julian had retired from the 
Washington ambassadorship before the negotiations for a 
treaty of arbitration between the two countries are com- 
pleted. He has been connected with the negotiations 
ever since they first began under Secretary Gresham, and 
knows also the difficulties of the situation as no other 
man in the diplomatic service in either country knows 
them. He is also in the most sincere sympathy with the 
movement, and is thus capable of rendering at the pres- 
ent time a service to the state departments on both sides 
which could not be so well performed by any other. It is 
to be regretted that the customs of our administrations in 
conducting the State Department do not permit of 
the retention in office, beyond their regular term, of 
such men as Mr. Olney and Mr. Bayard. Much would 
be gained in every way, if the ability and experience of 
such statesmen could continue at the service of the gov- 
ernment until negotiations of great importance, com- 
menced under them, were completed. It is never wise to 
swap horses in the middle of a stream, particularly when 
the stream is swollen and the horse which you are riding 
is an exceptionally good one. 


Duelling in the Old World and lynching in this! The 
times are badly out of joint! The riotous, raving scenes 
at the opening of the Austrian Reichsrath have led toa 
duel between Prime Minister Badeni and Dr. Wolff, the 
German Nationalist leader. Dr. Wolff called Badenia 
‘* Polish pig,” and got challenged. They shot at each 
other with pistols, after Badeni had got the Emperor’s 
approval! Badeni was hit in the right arm, and stag- 
gered back tg his chair vindicated! Vindicated! He 
was n't a ‘‘ Polish pig,” then! He was Count Badeni, 
the Prime Minister of Austria! The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Great Franz Josef, approved of Count Badeni’s 
fighting a duel with Dr. Wolff to prove that he (Badeni) 
was n’t a ‘** Polish pig”! ‘The Emperor’s approval! It 
is a ‘‘*glorious” thing to have the Emperor’s approval to 
shoot away the insinuation that one is a ‘‘ Polish pig”! 
The papers say that this duel with the Emperor’s ap- 
proval is likely to create an epidemic of duelling. Won- 
der if the epidemic which has broken out in high circles 
in France and Italy and Austria will spread to Germany 
and Russia? Will it reach still higher circles? Will the 
Emperors themselves, after their loving visitations, take 
to calling one another ‘* Polish pigs” and then to shooting 
one another to prove that they are not? ‘* Polish pigs”! 
There seems to be some intimate connection between 
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duelling and ‘* Polish pigs”; we will leave it to those of 
philosophic turn of mind to determine what the connec- 
tion is. Our /ynchers do not have any Polish pig prelimi- 
naries to their deeds. They go straight to their purpose 
in the old barbaric way, without any of the preludes of 
civilization. They do not even ask the President for his 
approval. Poor Austria! Poor America! Will some 
one who is skilled in ethical distinctions tell us which is 
the baser country ? 


An attempt was made on the 16th of September to 
assassinate President Diaz of Mexico, during the Inde- 
pendence Day parade. The assault failed. The would- 
be assassin, Arnulfo Arroyo, a man of intelligence but 
of weak and violent nature, was seized and confined in 
the municipal palace. Early the following morning he 
was lynched by a mob and stabbed to death. The lynch- 
ing was described as a wild and savage scene followed by 
a wild and noisy retreat of the lynchers. The President, 
who behaved himself in a calm and manly way, had 
expressed strongly his wish that justice should take its 
ordinary course. He felt that the lynching was a re- 
proach to the nation, and determined at once upon a 
vigorous investigation of the causes of it and severe 
punishment of the guilty parties. Subsequent investiga- 
tions indicate that some of the police officials were crimi- 
nally negligent in guarding Arroyo, if they were not 
actually participants in the lynching, or even the instiga- 
tors of it. The public has been greatly pleased with 
President Diaz’s conduct through the whole affair, and his 
popularity was never greater than at the present time. 

Later information is that the lynching was done under 
the leadership of Velazquez, ex-chief of police, who 
thought thus to please President Diaz. He was imme- 
diately arrested and imprisoned, but at once shot him- 
self rather than face trial. 


Section 22 of the new tariff law, if it had been allowed 
to become operative, would have resulted in a good deal 
of unpleasantness in the commercial relations of this 
country with Canada. But the attempt of some “ very 
slick gentlemen,” as they have been called, to get into 
the new law at the last moment a provision for a dis- 
criminating tax of 10 per cent on all goods brought into 
the United States through Canada under consular seal 
has come to nought. Attorney-General McKenna has 
rendered a decision which declares that section 4228 of 
the Revised Statutes was not repealed by section 22 of 
the Dingley bill, and that the bonding privilege still 
remains in force. The action of the Attorney-General 
in the case was in answer to two questions submitted to 
him: first, whether the 10 per cent provision was appli- 
cable to an invoice of tea from China which had arrived 
at Vancouver in British vessels and was thence shipped 
through Canada to Chicago; secondly, if it was appli- 
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cable to a cargo of manganese ore from Chile, recently 
arrived in a British ship at Philadelphia. To say nothing 
of the question of international good-feeling involved in 
the case, the friends of honest, straight-forward legis- 
lation have reason to be grateful that the purposes of 
these designing men have been exposed and thwarted. 





The London Herald of Peace has the following note on 
‘¢ The Terrible New Rifles ”’ : 


‘¢ In an experiment with the new and terrible rifle with 
which the European armies are to be equipped, a man was 
recently shot accidentally. He was nearly half a mile 
from the gun, and one of the new explosive bullets passed 
into his body. One of his ribs was struck by the bullet 
and the missile exploded. When the post-mortem exami- 
nation was held it was found that the bullet had split into 
fourteen pieces, which had penetrated the man’s body in 
as wany different directions. It would have been impos- 
sible for surgical skill to have accomplished any relief if 
the man had not died instantly, as the different parts of 
the bullet could not have been probed for, from the 
exterior of the body. 

‘¢ This is the rifle that can hit a man at the distance of a 
mile and a quarter, and a bullet from which went through 
the bodies of three men, one placed behind the other, the 
shot being fired from a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Just now the European authorities, having become satis- 
fied as to the murderous execution of the new rifle, have 
fallen into a consideration of the danger to the hospital 
corps. It is generally understood that the new German 
rifle will have a range of nearly two miles. In previous 
wars the hospital corps has moved perhaps an eighth of a 
mile in the rear of the line and at times much nearer than 
this. As the men were wounded they were carried back 
and placed in the hands of surgeons, where their suffer- 
ings were relieved, and all that humanity could do was 
done in their behalf. The hospital corps in this instance 
was out of range of the enemy, and could work success- 
fully. 

‘¢ The question now is, Where can the surgeons be placed 
safe from danger of the new rifles having a range of two 
miles? Itis impracticable to carry the wounded a mile and 
a half back of the line, and if the forces approach within 
half a mile of one another, the whole question resolves 
itself into a discussion upon the terrible results which 
must attend the meeting of two hostile forces in Europe 
when armed with the new rifles.” 





In an article on anarchism in Italy, the Progressive 
Review of London has the following to say about the 
cause of poverty in the peninsula: 


‘‘One will see that the so-called Italian anarchists are 
to be found more abroad than at home, which is also 
explainable by the fact that of the 300,000 emigrants who 
yearly leave Italy, there is an average of 60 per cent of 
illiterates. ‘To this is added poverty, which in certain 
regions is most distressing ; in some districts nothing but 
polenta (a kind of light corn meal) is eaten, in others, 
worse still, only chestnuts, while the poorest are obliged 
to support life with acorns. Bread made out of acorn 


flour (examined) was found to contain 65 per cent of in- 
organic substance. 


Last winter at Orosei, a village in 
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Sardinia of about 2,000 inhabitants, many peasants with 
their families had to nourish themselves for fifteen days 
only with herbs. Italian citizens pay about 4 per cent of 
their incomes in taxes, while Englishmen pay 1.74; and 
here in 1893, according to the last statistics the forced 
sales by government of property for unpaid taxes amount 
to 13,375. This is the result, of course, of the enormous 
expenses which the men who have governed United Italy 
have insisted on incurring, to make a place for the young 
kingdom among the great powers, so creating a large 
army, a formidable navy, fortifications all along the coast 
and in the Alps, military arsenals, strategic railways, etc., 
without taking into consideration the money squandered, 
and the millions sunken in African sands.” 





‘The Latest International” is the title of an article 
by W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews in the 
Contemporary Review for September. The article dis- 
cusses the recent experiment with international student 
correspondence both from the standpoint of its educa- 
tional value and from that of its influence in producing 
better feeling between citizens of different countries. 
In both these aspects Mr. Stead considers the experiment 
initiated by Professor Mieille of Draguignan, France, to 
have real value, as shown by the considerable success 
which has already attended it. By quoting some of the 
charmingly ungrammatical letters written by the corre- 
spondents, the Editor of the Review of Reviews has made 
a very readable as well as instructive article. 


The Conference which has been arranged for by the 
Hon. John W. Foster, who was sent abroad as a special 
commissioner for this purpose, is to meet in Washington 
toward the close of the present month. The Conference 
is to discuss the whole question of the preservation of the 
seals in Behring Sea and the North Pacific. It will be 
participated in by representatives from Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan and the United States. There have been 
rumors that Great Britain has decided to take no part in 
the Conference since Russia and Japan are to be repre- 
sented, but the State Department knows nothing of such 
intention on the part of Great -Britain, and there is cer- 
tainly no truth in the report. 


The new United States minister to Spain, General 
Stewart L. Woodford, was received by the Queen Regent 
at San Sebastian on the 13th of last month. There has 
been considerable excitement and irritation in Spain over 
the instructions which Mr. Woodford was reported to be 
carrying with him to the Spanish Court. There is no cer- 
tain ground for believing that his instructions included an 
ultimatium, though they certainly were of the nature of a 
strong protest against the further continuance of the war 
and the consequent damage to United States interests in 
the island. The situation in Cuba is as distressing as 
ever, though nothing at all definite can be made out of 
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the conflicting reports, except that the insurgents are 
holding their own. What effect on Cuban affairs the 
crisis in the Spanish Cabinet will have can not be fore- 
told. As we go to press a new Cabinet has not yet 
been formed. A Liberal ministry under Sagasta will 
probably do everything in its power to retain Cuba as a 
Spanish possession, though it may make a serious effort 
to establish autonomy for the Island. 


The treaty of peace between Turkey and Greece has 
been signed by the representatives of the Powers and 
ratified by the Sultan, and the Turkish ministers of war 
and of marine have notified all of the army and the navy 
officers of the fact. In order to secure the payment 
of the interest and the principal of the indemnity 
Greece assigns the export duties on currants and figs, 
the customs of the port of Laurium, and the lighthouse 
and harbor dues, or about ten per cent. of the national 
income. Going to war always has been, and is not 
growing to be any less, an expensive business. 


The immigration trouble between Hawaii and Japan is 
not yet settled. Hawaii has declined to accept arbitra- 
tion on the conditions proposed by Japan, as these condi- 
tions virtually excluded the chief points in the con- 
troversy. Minister Sewall has sent word from Honolulu 
to the State Department at Washington that the difficulty 
may be settled without resort to arbitration. Japan has 
heretofore insisted that Hawaii must except ‘* the prin- 
ciple of monetary liability ’’ before the question of the 
amount of liability could be discussed. Now she seems 
willing to discuss the amount which she claims is due her 
because of the rejection of 1200 immigrants who attempt- 
ed to enter Hawaii last spring. The Hawaiian govern- 
ment estimates that one hundred thousand dollars will 
cover the claims, and is considering whether it can pay 
this amount and thus get rid of the question, without 
thereby virtually acknowledging the principle of liability 
and thus laying up for itself trouble in the future, in case 
annexation to the United States fails of accomplishment. 
The Hawaiian government has shown itself very shrewd 
and we doubt if it will decide to pay a hundred thousand 
dollars outright unless Japan will first officially declare 
that such payment shall not be considered in any way to 
affect the question of principle. 


The governor of the Bank of England sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on the 29th of July: 

‘‘ Referring to our conversation, we beg to say the 
bank is prepared to carry out what is laid down as per- 
missible in the bank charter, viz., to hold one-fifth of the 
bullion, held against its note issue, in silver, provided 
always that the French mint is again open to the free 
coinage of silver and that the prices at which silver is 
procurable and salable are satisfactory.” 
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The governor of the bank, Mr. Hugh C. Smith. read 
this letter at the semi-annual meeting of the bank on the 
16th of September, and stated that it had grown out of 
the proposals of France and the United States that Eng- 
land might in this way assist the two latter countries in 
opening their mints to the free coinage of silver. The 
action of the bank has called out much criticism from 
stockholders, from bankers and others. It has been 
much appreciated by international bimetallists. 

The view has also been widely expressed tiat the 
readiness of the Bank of England to keep one-fifth of its 
bullion reserve in silver would have no appreciable effect 
in inducing France and the United States to open their 
mints to silver, as the amount of silver which would thus 
be put into the reserve would be only about $150,000,000. 


The Hawaiian Senate has unanimously and enthusias- 
tically ratified the treaty for the annexation of the little 
republic to the United States. The government at 
Honolulu has now done all in its power to promote an- 
nexation. It must wait for the treaty to go through our 
** national cooler” at Washington, where many a warm 
project has been frozen to death. What the Senate will 
do with this treaty nobody can tell until after Congress 
oper.. Sentiment in the country in regard to annexation 
remains about the same as it has been from the first. It 
has its strong friends and its equally strong opponents. 


The arbitration between Great Britain and Portugal 
over the Manica frontier has been finished. The decision 
gives Great Britain about four-fifths of the territory in 
dispute, or 1337 square miles out of a total of 1656. The 
arbitrator was Signor Vigliani, of Florence, Italy. 





The dispute, if it can be dignified by this term, between 
Great Britain and Belgium over the expulsion of Mr. 
Tillett from Antwerp, is to be submitted to arbitration. 
Negotiations for the constitution of the tribunal are 
already well advanced. 


It is reported that the government of Austria will de- 
mand full satisfaction for injuries done to * ustro-Hun- 
garian subjects in the shooting at Lattimer, Pa. and the 
punishment of those who were culpable. That is being 
done by as our government would do in like circum- 
stances. 


The fifth arbitrator for the Anglo-Venezuelan boun- 
dary case has been chosen by the four originally appointed. 


He is a European but his name has not yet been 
announced. The board were able to agree without call- 


ing in the services of the King of Sweden. 


The serious revolution which has broken out in Guate- 
mala, and made rapid headway toward the overthrow of 
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the present government threatens to produce a general 
upheaval in the Central American States. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that if the revolt against the dictatorship of 
Barrios should be successful, the result may not be the 
breaking up of the newly formed Central American Re- 
public, from which so much has been hoped in the way 
of order and peace. 


The uprising in northwestern India has not yet been 
entirely subdued. The commander of the English forces 
has been preparing for a general movement against the 
insurgents, which he expects to execute early in this 
month. Some of the tribes have already submitted. 

The dislodging of the forces entrenched in the moun- 
tain strongholds is not an easy task even for superior 
English military equipment and skill. 





The arguments before the Behring Sea Commission at 
Halifax were completed on the 29ult. The decision of 
the Commissioners as to the amount of damages to be 
paid by the United States to Canadian sealers under the 
Paris award will be awaited with interest. If our coun- 
try gets off with four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the lump sum which Secretary Gresham proposed 
to pay, she may thank her stars, her lawyers, or some- 
body else. At the close of the arguments of counsel at 
Halifax, the Commissioners paid a high compliment to 
all who had had a share in presenting the case, and 
expressed the opinion that the Conference would mark 
a long step forward in international arbitration. 





PROSPECTS OF AN ARBITRATION 
TREATY. 


BY CEPHAS BRAINERD. 


THE 


In looking over the field, so far as one may upon the 
facts thus far disclosed, the most conservative friend of 
arbitration has, I think, the right to feel fairly satisfied 
with the conditions as they now exist. The criticism 
whicn followed the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
arbitration treaty seems mainly to have subsided and 
the sober second thought of the American people—indeed 
the people in all civilized lands—appears to have recur- 
red, and the advocates of arbitration have recovered their 
normal condition of courage and of hope. Of late I 
have not observed that any important newspaper or 
periodical has taken the position that the failure of the 
treaty in the United States Senate was the most conclu- 
sive evidence that the Senate had become a useless and 
obstructive body; on the contrary, it seems to be con- 
ceded now that the minority—or at least some of the 
minority—acted from conscientious motives, and that 
there is really no very firm ground upon which to base an 
impeachment of the Senate. Doubtless the enthusiastic 


advocates of arbitration will allow the Senate to continue 
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awhile longer. The probability is that the friends of 
arbitration can go before the Senate in support of a prop- 
erly drawn treaty without feeling that they are to be 
prejudiced by the past criticism of that body. In fact I 
am not at all sure that the minority cared very much for 
the kind of criticism that was lavished upon it. 

The public advocacy of the treaty undoubtedly showed 
a very strong public sentiment in favor of some such con- 
vention, though perhaps I may be pardoned for saying 
that it seems to me quite doubtful whether the body of 
the people who joined in the advocacy in one form or 
another, fully understand its import and precisely what 
grounds of objections existed against it. 

I doubt whether all of the advocates were prepared to 
say precisely what questions might come before the 
tribunal established by the Sixth article, in the event that 
one of the tribunals established under the Third or Fifth 
articles decided that the matter pending before them 
‘* involved the decision of a disputed question of principle 
of grave general importance affecting the national right” 
of one of the parties litigant. Of course they might say 
that this ‘* disputed question of principle’ was not to be 
decided at all; but most people would say that the ques- 
tion thus removed from the tribunal created under articles 
Three and Five must be decided by the tribunal created 
under article Six, for article Seven says ‘‘the same 
shall be dealt with by arbitration.” This would seem to 
indicate that this ‘‘ disputed question” must receive a 
determination if really involved in the principal question. 

If this be so, then the next question arising would be 
what matter, as between nations, would be excluded from 
hearing or determination. It is true that competent 
lawyers and statesmen—some of them in the highest 
degree eminent—insisted, in the advocacy of the treaty, 
that it did not involve any of these questions of national 
right or principle, such for instance as the so called 
‘* Monroe doctrine” ; but for the purposes of Senatorial 
action, it was enough to say that there seems to have 
been no dissent in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in regard to the need of amendments and presumably, 
among other things, in regard to the point here sug- 
gested. 

In my judgment, there is scarcely a great question 
which might not be clearly held to be within the phrase- 
ology of the Seventh article. I am quite well aware that 
a very influential supporter of the treaty in the course of 
a speech in advocacy of it declared that you could not 
arbitrate a doctrine. That statement is probably about 
as correct as the declaration that the treaty was not open 
to fair debate on points of interpretation. It may be 
true, in technical phrase, that you cannot arbitrate a 
doctrine, but you can have a case which, in its adjudi- 
cation, depends upon the conclusion of the court as to 
whether an alleged doctrine is well founded or not. Nor 
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is it apparent to the average man that there is any par- 
ticular difference between a ‘‘ doctrine and a disputed 
question of principle.” So far as I have been able to 
consult lexicographers there appears to be little difference 
between the import or definition of the two words. 

I concur fully in the sentiment expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society at Mohonk that the 
defeat of the arbitration treaty was a ‘‘ blessing in dis- 
guise.” I think that defeat opened the way for a more 
practical and effective discussion of the whole subject 
than it has heretofore received before the largest audience. 
It presented a scheme of arbitration in the form of actual 
governmental action ina definite and written form, and 
the body of thinking people as a whole are now consider- 
ing the matter, not as a theory, not as a dream, not as a 
condition, to be looked forward to in the far off future, to 
exist about the time of the opening of the millennium, 
but as an advance in international dealings to be actually 
realized long, long before the occurrence of that epoch ; 
in short, as a thing to be done, so to speak, now. My 
own experience since the treaty came up for discussion 
has led me to believe that there still exists a great need 
for practical and serious discussion ; indeed I found in 
one society composed of educated men a striking unwill- 
ingness to believe that arbitration was practical or desir- 
able through a permanent treaty, and that too under 
circumstances of decided disappointment, for I had 
expected an almost unanimous concurrence in my own 
moderate view. I rejoice therefore that the present 
conditions are so favorable to a temperate and thorough 
and learned discussion of the whole subject, and that 
too before people whose attention has been attracted to a 
proposition for practical action. 

It has not been my fortune to read the full proceed- 
ings of the Mohonk Conference or of that at Hamburg 
but the reports which the Apvocare has presented, 
indicate a disposition on the part of our friends to resume 
the discussion with most excellent temper, with greater 
earnestness, and, may I add, in the most temperate 
manner. 

I rejoice greatly in this resolution passed at the Ham- 
burg Conference : 

‘* In common with the Interparliamentary Conference, 
it rejoices that responsible statesmen of two of the great- 
est powers of the world, the United States of America 
and Great Britain, have, by the project of a treaty which 
they had adopted, admitted the possibility of binding 
their respective countries by a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration. It trusts that their example will be fruitful.” 

Here is a recognition of the great advance in the 
progress of our cause which that treaty marks. I do not 
think the friends of arbitration at large recognize the 
value of the act itself, even though it did not become a 
reality. 

The sky is indeed very bright, there is hope every- 
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where ; there is no room for discouragement. I do not 


think there has been even a ‘* temporary check.” 

To the onward movements the American Peace Society 
is making its appropriate contributions, and not the least 
is its issue of a new translation of Kant’s famous, but 
heretofore little read essay; now it is accessible to any 
who care to know the whole subject. Look at it now but 
one hundred and two years old, and note the advance. It 
has been called ‘‘a dream.” But Kant says: 

‘* It is a practical task whose solution will be gradually 
worked out. The goal will be gradually approached, and 
let us hope, because of the general progress of human 
society, that the day of its coming is drawing near.” 
Permanent arbitration is involved in the ‘‘ dream,’ and 
that doubtless is soon to be a fact. 

New York City. 


ADDRESS TO THE NATIONS OF THE FAR 
EAST. 


The Baroness von Suttner, president of the Austrian 
Peace Society, and Mr. Henri Dunant, founder of the 
Red Cross Society, recently addressed the following let- 
ter to the Nations of the Far East, in the name of the 
friends of peace of the West: 

‘* We Europeans who are engaged in an effort for the 
abolition of war address ourselves, by means of this let- 
ter, to the Asiatics of all races, nations, religions and 
opinions, to ask of them to labor with us in a brotherly 
spirit for the promotion of peace throughout the whole 
world. 

Our so called European civilization came to us from 
the East. You were many centuries ahead of us. First 
of all we are compelled to admit, and we make the con- 
fession with profound regret, that during many centuries 
our European ancestors too often behaved themselves 
like barbarians towards the ancestors of the peoples of 
the Orient. Instead of profiting by your ancient civiliz- 
ations and inviting you to advance in the pathway of a 
wise and peaceful progress, they unjustly despised your 
religions, your laws, your traditions, and often showed 
themselves avaricious and cruel. We ask you to forget 
and forgive this conduct, inseparable as it was from the 
reign of violence which, even up to the present day unfor- 
tunately, has governed the world. 

But a new era is opening. The friends of peace are 
making a united effort to bring in the reign of peace 
and of justice. We desire to secure the codperation of 
all generous spirits and thoughtful minds. It is for this 
purpose that we come to you and ask you to give us your 
hand. We are peacemakers. In coming to you we wish 
to be known by no other title than this, for it is sublime. 

We ourselves belong to all sorts of nations, races, 
religions and schools of thought. Our sole aim is to try 
to put an end to wars, which everywhere cause so much 
misfortune and ruin. We desire to see concluded as soon 
as possible permanent arbitration treaties between all the 
nations of the globe. In the meantime, we believe that 
it is as natural and as easy to refer a dispute between 
two nations to an international arbitration tribunal as it 
is to submit to an impartial judge a difference between 
two individuals who cannot agree. 
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A fraternal understanding between the nations will 
augment the prosperity of all. 

When these truths are better understood, wars will 
become much less frequent, more difficult and finally 
impossible. And this is what we desire to bring about. 

To-day the Sovereigns of Europe do not wish war. In 
the governments and in the parliaments we have friends 
who think as we do und are promoting our cause. Peace 
and Arbitration Associations have been formed in al- 
most all parts of Europe and America. The Interna- 
tional Peace League, which demands the abolition of 
war, is promulgating among all classes of society pacific 
ideas and laboring for their realization. 

Peoples of the East and of the Far East, we make our 
appeal to you all, and earnestly entreat you to create in 
your countries peace associations like ours, with which 
we may correspond, that these ideas may be disseminated 
in your lands also through your codperation with us to- 
ward the same end, the good of humanity. Any asso- 
ciations which you may form will have entire freedom of 
action. ‘They will be united with ours by a simple bond 
of friendship. 

We appeal to the sovereigns, to the great dignitaries, 
to those who grovern and to those who administer jus- 
tice, to the aged and venerable whose wisdom guides the 
rising generation, to the educated, to physicians, to poets 
and to all the noble spirits of the lands of the Rising 
Sun,—that they may all respond favorably to our fra- 
ternal appeal and give us their valuable codperation, 
their sympathy and their support. 

In this work which concerns the whole of humanity, 
all nations and races ought to aid one another. Peoples 
of the East, it is your right and your duty to share in the 
general effort that is now actually being made to estab- 
lish fraternity over the whole earth. We ought all to 
take part therein, in the spirit of benevolence, kindness 
and love of humanity; with wisdom and mutual forbear- 
ance; we ought to have your thoughts and you ours; we 
ought to have a community of efforts for the extinction 
of national hatreds and for the setting up of universal 
justice. 

Avuaust, 1897. 


PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 


The writer is an American who has lately returned to 
this country from a tour around the world. He has been 
so deeply impressed with the power and possibilities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, that it has lain on his heart and 
conscience to do whatever he can to bring about a more 
cordial feeling between the people of his own country 
and the people of this great British Empire: to the end 
that there may be as complete a co-operation as possible 
in the accomplishment of a great providential purpose, 
which is evidently especially laid upon our race: namely, 
the civilizing and Christianizing of heathen nations. We 
cannot but regret the temporary delay of an Arbitration 
‘Treaty as one of the first great steps in the binding to- 
gether of two nations in one common motive. To hasten 


the adoption of a treaty, as well as to accomplish what is 
suggested above, the writer feels that it would be wise to 
initiate some practical measures which would make plain 
to Americans the cordial regard and the sincere desire 
for friendly relations which he believes truly exists 
throughout the British nation. 

If no better way can be found, he would suggest the 
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formation of a Society or Committee to be called, per- 
haps, The Anglo-American Committee, this Committee to 
be ip correspondence with a similar Committee in Ameri- 
ca. This Committee in Great Britain might be wisely 
composed of representative men from the various classes 
of society: the church, the state, the bar; the univer- 
sities and schools, the press, the educational, scientific 
and commercial societies. In this way the State, so far 
as it felt authorised to act, could show its goodwill ; the 
Bar could co-operate with our lawyers; the Universities 
and Schools could meet the complaint of the British peo- 
ple that the education of the American youth, particu- 
larly in history, is prejudicial to the mother country ; the 
Press could be a great factor on both sides of the ocean, 
and co-operate in order to get at the exact truth as regards 
any question or strained relations which might arise be- 
tween the two countries; the scientific and commercial 
societies, with the same co-operation, could teach the 
peoples of both lands more accurately than heretofore 
the geographical and the commercial relations of the two 
great empires, and encourage by mutual visits a spirited 
inquiry amongst the masses of both lands. It would 
also be most useful if the representatives of labor in 
both countries could have representatives on this Com- 
mitte in order to gain intelligence that would be of 
mutual advantage. 

Unless there were some practical work which could 
and would be done by such an organization, there would 
be no use in suggesting its institution. The writer has 
reason to believe that he speaks not only his own 
thoughts, but those of many others, in making these 
suggestions. Aside from any sentimental considerations, 
it would be a most benevolent accomplishment if one 
could save a tithe of the money which is lost to both 
nations during periods of misunderstandings and strained 
relations. 

Commending these thoughts to the most serious con- 
sideration of the patriots of both lands, correspondence 
is invited on this important subject. 

JAMES STOKES, 
Care of Messrs. Brown, Suipiey & Co., 
Founpvers Court, Loraspury 
Lonpon, E. C. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN 


COMMITTEE. 


The ceremonies of the Jubilee have deeply impressed 
the world, not least the American people. The senti- 
ments of respect and even affection for the Queen have 
deepened and broadened across the water until, as our 
Special Ambassador, Mr. Reid, has said, we consider 
ourselves as one family, and our differences are merely 
family jars. This is the strength of any appeal to the 
American people. The might and power of the Empire 
has duly impressed the nations, but the morning’s mail 
from Africa and Asia and other parts of the world must 
make every thoughtful Briton consider the dangers present 
and future which surround this vast empire, and the 
necessity for the most friendly relations among all those 
who can claim a common origin. The dangers are sud- 
den and come from unexpected quarters, as perhaps can 
be illustrated by the open secret that the proposed Arbi- 
tration Treaty is said to have been killed in the American 
Congress by a member of the British Parliament. 

Can anything be done beyond mere platitudes, appeals 
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for peace on general terms, or very uncertain newspaper 
articles, to allay irritations such as were likely to arise 
the other day on the Seal Fisheries question, and this 
morning on the proximity of the American and Canadian 
gold fields? We think practical work can be done at the 
time of such emergencies, and particularly before. <A 
British Committee, composed of men of position, could in 
this case calmly state the situation as viewed in Great 
Britain to the American Committee, and both could use 
their influence with the press and people in an unofficial 
way which might easily greatly aid the Governments of 
both nations in coming to an amicable decision. The 
Arbitration Treaty may not become a fact for many 
years. These Committees, if properly run, could make 
themselves, so to speak, unofficial courts of arbitration 
with large influence. As to the work of prevention and 
preparation, lectures on international law have already 
been inaugurated from the head of your bar in England. 
Let this good work go on and be increased. It met with 
a most favorable reception in America. I know of one 
party so deeply impressed with its usefulness that he has 
contemplated the foundation for just such lectures in one 
of the American law schools. Let other international 
lectures be increased. Let the state, the church, the 
universities and schools be called upon by this Com- 
mittee, in connection with the American organization, 
for its best talent. Here would be an opportunity for 
making clear those questions of history, geography, etc., 
perhaps justly complained of in the education of our 
American children on this side of the water. The repre- 
sentatives of the press would have a most powerful in- 
fluence, they should be men of high standing in their 
profession, and they too could join in an international 
course of lectures. One of the great factors should be 
the representatives of labor, who would appeal to the 
working men of both continents. The increase of excur- 
sions and tours, international in character, might be 
elaborated with happy influences. Your geographical, 
historical, and commercial societies could be very useful, 
and the various tourist and lecture agencies, as well as 
the literary societies on both sides of the ocean, could 
arrange the details of these tours, lectures, and inter- 
change of national courtesies. The working of these 
Committees would Jargely depend upon the character and 
capability of the Secretaries and Managers, who should 
be chosen with a view of practical results and not mere 
sentimental theories. 

P.S.— Since the above was penned, there has been so 
much of encouragement that the writer ventures to sug- 
gest what he had at the first in mind; that an Auxiliary 
Committee of Ladies would greatly aid the work proposed. 
THE LETTERS RECEIVED. 


From H. C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 
Lonpon, 28th July, 1897. 


SOME OF 


My Dear Mr. SrokeEs, 
The purpose to which the enclosed refers has my hearty 
sympathy, and 1 wish you every success. 
Yours ever faithfully, H. C. POTTER 
Bishop of New York. 
From F. R. Graves, D.D., Shanghai. 
28th July, 


Bishop ¢ 
LAMBETH PALACE, 
My Dear Mr. Strokes, 
It seems to me that a society such as you propose in the 
‘Anglo-American Society ” would be of the greatest use in the 
a it would have on public opinion in both countries. In 
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countries like China, where Englishmen and Americans live to- 
gether, it might also do much to promote the interests of Christi- 
anity and civilization. 

F. R. GRAVES 


Yours very truly, 
Bishop of Shanghai. 


From The Right Honorable The Chief 
S. J. Way, LL.D. 
BELGRAVE MANSIONS, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


Lonpon, 8.W., 25th August, 1897. 


Justice of Australia, 


My Dear Mr. Stokes, 

Your proposal to form a Society to promote friendly re- 
lations between Great Britain and the United States seems to me 
most practical, and to have in it great possibilities of good. Such 
a Society would give concrete form to the yearning which millions 
of people on both sides of the Atlantic have for uniting more closely 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. It would have 
ample scope for helping onward this desirable result, by correcting 
misrepresentations, by removing misunderstanding, and by cul- 
tivating brotherly sentiments between the two nations. 

I think you have hit upon a splendid idea, and I will gladly co- 
operate with you in any way [ can in giving effect to it. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, S. J. WAY. 


From The Right Honorable Lorp KInnatrb. 
RossiE Priory, Incutvunre, N.B., 6th September, 1897. 
DEAR Mr. STOKEs, 

I have read with great interest the proposed purposes of 
the “Anglo-American Committee,” they have my entire concur- 
rence, and I wish your effort every success. Anything that will 
tend to bring your country and my own into closer union must in 
itself prove not only a national, but a world-wide blessing. 


Yours faithfully, KINNAIRD. 


From The Right Hon. Sir Joun H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., 
President of the Church Missionary Society. 
Escot, Orrery Sr. Mary, Aug. 8th, 1897. 
DEAR Mr. STOKEs, 

I am greatly impressed with the value at the present time 
of your suggestion that an earnest effort should be made to draw to- 
gether the kindred peoples of England and the United States. 

Causes of difference between them do not in my opinion exist, or 
at least may be considered infinitesimal compared with the ties of 
kinship, of religion, of common love of freedom and self government 
which each claim as their special peculiarity. 

To spread the religion of Christ throughout the world, to promote 
the cause of civilization and charity, by ‘effort, example and precept 
should be the high aim of all English- speaking people on either side 
of the Atlantic. In such a cause union is indeed strength. Petty 
jealousies, unkind thoughts, the revival of old grudges must weaken 
the forces for good, which can only be wielded with effect by an 
united people. 

Shall we not then strive to be one, our only emulation who can best 
advance the Master’s cause, who best shall prepare the world to wel- 
come and receive its King. 

The ideal is a high one: it will need faith, it will need prayer, it 
will need the spirit of self-forgetfulness to carry it out; but with 
God all things are possible. 

To Him let us commend the cause we have at heart, believing it 
to be in accordance with His mind and will, who prayed that His peo- 
ple might be one. 

And we may be sure that in Him our labor will not be in vain. 

Believe me to be, very sincerely yours, 


JOHN H. KENNAWAY. 





THE CHERRY FESTIVAL OF NAUMBURG. 


(A Ballad Founded on Fact.) 


Hard by the walls of Naumburg town, 
Four hundred years ago, 
Procopius his soldiers led 
To fight their Saxon foe. 
The blue sky bent above the earth 
In benediction mute ; 
The tranquil fields reposed content 
In blossom, grain and fruit. 
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But vain the lenedicite 
Of tender, brooding sky ; 

And vainly peaceful, smiling fields 
Gave eloquent reply. 

Unsoothed, unmoved, in Nature’s calm, 
The Hussite army lay — 

A deadly, threatening human storm 
With Naumburg in its way. 


l'o swift destruction now seemed doomed 
The dear old Saxon town — 

Before Procopius the Great 
The strongest walls went down 

But soon, upon the soft, calm air, 
Came sound of tramping feet: 

I'he Hussites quickly flew to arms, 
Their hated foe to meet. 


Ready they stood to face the charge 
The great gate opened wide, 

And out there poured — not armed men, 
But — marching side by side — 

The little children of the town, 
Whose bright eyes met their gaze 

With innocence and courage all 
Unversed in war’s dread ways. 


I'he men threw all their weapons down 
At sight so strange and fair ; 
They took the children in their arms, 
They stroked their flaxen hair. 
They kissed their cheeks and sweet red lips, 
They told how back at home, 
They'd left such little ones as these, 
And then they bade them come 


To cherry orchards close at hand, 
And there they stripped the trees 

Of branches rich with clustered fruit ; 
Their little arms with these 

lhey filled, and with kind words of peace, 
They sent them back to town. 

The soldiers then all marched away, 
Nor thought of war’s renown. 

And now each year, at cherry time, 
In Naumburg you may see 

I'he little children celebrate 
This strange, sweet victory. 

Once more the sound of tramping feet 
Is heard, as side by side, 

They march throughout the quaint old town, 
In childhood’s joyous pride. 


Once more they bear within their arms 
Green branches, thro’ whose leaves, 
Ripe cherries gleam, that tell a tale 
More strange than fancy weaves, 
About a bloodless battle fought 
Four centuries ago ; 
When children saved old Naumburg town 
By conquering its foe. 


ANTONIO MELIDORI: 
A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


BY MISS MULOCK.* 


* . . . * * * * . * * 
Ir was at the time when Greece was beginning to move 
in her slumbers, and the Turkish yoke was already about 


*The whole of this story is found in a book of short stories by Miss 
Mulock entitled * The Half-Caste,”’ published by M. J. Ivers & Co., New 
York, 





to fall like green withes before her strong hands. The 
giant was awakening throughout the land; the names of 
Ipsilanti and Marco Bozzaris were whispered far and 
wide, and men began to look at one another — Turks and 
Greeks — with threatening and suspicious eyes. As yet 
the dawning of this new spirit had not been felt in Candia. 
The Sphakiotes lived at peace in their mountains. The 
olives were gathered, the vines were pressed, and the 
sound of the distant war came more like a murmur heard 
in dreams than a waking reality. Now and then a few 
‘of the youngest and most daring of the Sphakiotes might 
been seen talking earnestly together, and anxiously seek- 
ing for news from the mainiand, where the strife was 
going on. But the flames of Tripolitza and Corinth did 
not reach to the peaceful shores of Candia. 

Near the top of Mount Psiloriti a young girl stood, 
laden with a basket of olives. She carried it on her 
head, and the attitude gave to her figure all the free and 
unrestrained grace of ancient sculpture. Her face, too, 
was purely Greek, modelled after the form which ap- 
proaches nearest to our conceptions of ideal beauty. 
The Sphakiote girl might have stood for one of the olive- 
bearing priestesses in the processions of Ceres. As she 
waited, her eyes rested on the summit of the hill, follow- 
ing the motions of a young mountaineer who came leap- 
ing down. It was the old tale, as old as the time of 
Helen of Troy. Foolish, shy maiden, who would not 
move to hasten that so-longed-for meeting, but stood 
there with her beaming eyes, her brightened cheek, wait- 
ing for her lover! 

‘‘Antonio! Antonio!” she murmured long before he 
could hear her; and her stature dilated and a look of 
pride mingled with her gladness as she watched him 
descend the mountain-side, as active and graceful as a 
young deer. 

The admirationof personal beauty seems to be inherent 
in the Greek nature. In ancient times it was a positive 
worship; and the most perfect in form of both youths 
and maidens had crowns and honors bestowed on them, 
even as the poets and warriors. In other lands this feel- 
ing might be degraded into materialism or sensuality, but 
with the imaginative Greeks it was the worship of the 
ideal— the image of a dim and indistinct divinity, which 
to their mind could only be shadowed forth and embodied 
in the most perfect human loveliness. They united the 
idea of the good and the beautiful, believing one could 
not exist without the other. Thus, while their gods were 
the types of the most divine beauty, the noblest and most 
beautiful of their men were elevated into gods. And 
even now this old worship lingers in the land, which has 
truly been described by the poet as a body whence the 
spirit is departed. There are no people more beautiful, 
or more susceptible in their perceptions of external beauty, 
than the modern Greeks. 

Thus, while the young Sphakiote watched her lover, 
and noticed how magnificent was his manly beauty, her 
heart thrilled with pride that the noblest of the mountain 
youths was her own. 

‘¢ Philota! dear Philota!”’ sounded the pleasant voice 
of Antonio; and he stood beside her. A classic eye, to 
see them, would have thought of Paris and Enone on the 
Trojan mountain which bore the same name as this 
Cretan hill — ‘*‘ Many-fountained Ida.” 

‘*] have waited for thee long, Antonio,’ 
the girl. 


? 


murmured 
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‘s Forgive me, Philota. I lay dreaming on the hilltop, 
and forgot thee — no, not forgot; that I could never do ; 
but my thoughts were busy. Come, let me take the olive- 
basket, and we will go to the place which made my thoughts 
wander.” 

A sigh, so faint as to be almost inaudible, moved Phi- 
lota’s lips. He thought of many things,she of him only. 
It was the difference between man’s love and woman’s. 

They ascended the mountain, and stood on its summit, 
hand-in-hand. The whole island was before them, like a 
pictured scene; it lay at their feet sleeping in loveliness. 

‘* How beautiful — how calm it is!” whispered Philota. 

**Q Antonio, if we could live forever in this still happi- 
ness, thou and I!” 

A restless movement in her lover made the girl look in 
his face; it was clouded. ‘* The holy saints forbid!” he 
muttered between his teeth. She did not hear him; it 
was well she did not, for the words would have pierced 
her heart like a thorn. And yet he loved her better than 
all things on earth, except one, and that was ambition. 

‘*’Thou dost not enjoy this scene as I do, Antonio. 
Something has troubled thee to-day. Tell me what it is.” 

Antonio turned away before those soft, loving eyes; 
there was something in his heart which he could not lay 
open at once to their gaze. ‘* How well thou readest my 
face, Philota!”’ he laughed, or tried to laugh. 

‘¢Then there is something?” the girl pursued. 

** T had not meant to tell thee; but I must. My dear- 
est, it is not worth that anxious look of thine. It is only 
that I have been to-day on the mountain with Rousso and 
Anagnosti, and they told me that the war is coming nearer 
— even to our shores.” 

‘*Antonio! and thine eyes brighten — thy frame dilates 
with joy, whilst I shudder,” said Phi'ota. 

** Ah, there will be no more idle staying at home!” the 
young man continued, as if he had not heard her. 

‘*No more gathering honey, treading olives, keeping 
goats, while one’s arm is strong — strong to fight. Look, 
Philota, far down in the bay there is a flash, they are al- 
ready trying the guns with which our new governor has 
armed the harbor. Listen! the noble governor, Affendouli, 
is already forming troops in the mountains, and Rousso 
and Anagnosti have joined them. Rousso will be made 
Captain of Sphakia. Dost hear, Philota?” 

She stood, no longer sustained by his entwining arms, 
which, in the energy of his declamation, Antonio had re- 
moved; her face was bent, her eyes fixed on the sea; 
there was in them a mournful meaning, but he saw it not. 
Without waiting for her answer, the young Sphakiote 
continued: ** Rousso was so proud with his new arms — 
the poor mean boy whom I taught to use a gun! — how 
he sneered at mine, with its rasty lock! And he is to be 
captain of a band, and will become a hero, while I ”— — 

Philota turned slowly round, and her pale face met her 
lover’s, which was flushed with anger and excitement. 
‘** Dost thou wish to go too? Is this what thou hast to 
tell me?” 

He had been all along preparing himself to reveal to 
her his desire; yet now, when she guessed it of her own 
accord, and his scarcely formed thoughts were uttered 
plainly by her, he could not answer a word, but played 
confusedly with the silver chain of his belt. 

‘*Antonio, I have seen thou hast not be -n happy of late. 
There is more in thy heart than I can satisfy. I am only 
a poor weak girl, and thou a noble man, full of great 
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thoughts and aspirings. Hush! donot say nay. It was 
ever so. Love is all to me; but thou needest something 
greater. What is it?” 

He looked at her in surprise, for her voice, though sad, 
was calm, and there was no anger in its tone. ‘* Philota, 
I love thee—none but thee. I swear it! This fool 
Rousso has taunted me; he said I chose to stay and toil 
in the mountains when all our Sphakiotes were going to 
fight against the Turks. I would have proved him a liar 
— I would have joined the governor at once—but for ”— — 

‘¢ But for Philota: is it not so? I love thee; but my 
love should be a garland of flowers to adorn thee, not an 
iron chain to fetter thee,” said the girl, using the meta- 
phorical language of herclime. ‘‘Antonio, thou shalt go.” 

Tiere was a deep silence between them. At last the 
young man broke it: ‘* Hast thou thought of all that must 
follow this, Philota? Thou wilt be left alone, and there 
will be no bridal feast with the olive harvest. Antonio 
Melidori is not so mean as to wed thee and leave thee. 
Philota, thou art nobler than [. [I will not go.” 

Philota threw her arms about his neck. The heroism 
of a Greek maiden lay deep in her soul; but it was yet 
sleeping. She was still a girl —a timid girl. She wept 
tears of joy when her lover said he would not go to the 
wars. 

‘Tt would have killed me to part with thee, Antonio, 
even though I told thee to go. Ay, and I would never 
have prayed thee otherwise had it been against thy will. 
But war is so terrible a thing. Thou seest only its glory ; 
I think of its miseries. I fancy thee pursued, wounded— 
slain; and then I would die too.” 

‘*¢ Foolish girl,’’ whispered the lover, while his fingers 
played tenderly with the shower of black hair that lay on 
his shoulder; ‘* thou forgettest all the honor that would 
have been thine when I came back a general. Think how 
our maidens envy the fortune of the wife of Ipsilanti — 
how glorious is the destiny of the wives of the heroes in 
the Morea.”’ 

‘* T have heard of only one, who saw husband and son 
slain; and then fought in their room—the Lady Bobolina. 
Had I been she, I would have lain down and died with 
them.”’ 

Melidori’s eves were fixed on the bay. ‘* There it 
flashes again; it is a signal to gather the troops. Anag- 
nosti said so. Why must I stay behind like a coward?”’ 

He muttered these words indistinctly ; but they fell on 
the girl’s ear like a funeral knell. She saw the chafing of 
the proud and ambitious spirit; she knew that she held 
no longer the first place in Antonio’s heart — that a 
stronger power than love had sprung up there, and ruled 
triumphant. The knowledge broke her girlish dream 
forever. 

Philota looked at her lover as he stood, almost uncon- 
scious of her presence ; his fingers clenched tightly on the 
silver-mounted pistol which every Greek carries in his belt ; 
his beautiful lips compressed until their rosy curves became 
almost white. His thoughts were far away from her; and 
Philota saw it. One moment her hand was pressed on 
her heart ; her lips opened, as if to give vent to the terrible 
cry of anguish that wrung her soul; but it came not. The 
struggle passed, and her resolution was taken. 

‘*Antonio!”’—she laid her hand on his arm, and he 
started as if it had been the touch of death instead of her 
soft, warm fingers — *‘Antonio, I have changed my mind. 
Thou shalt not stay at home, but go and fight for Greece 
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with the rest and come back covered with the glory thou 
desirest so much!” 

The young Sphakiote’s countenance became radiant 
with joy. ‘* Thou sayest this from thy heart, Philota?” 

“1 de.” 

‘‘And thou art happy — quite happy?” 

‘* Yes; if it makes thee so.”’ 

True woman’s heart! Self-denying heroism of love — 
your strength is more than the strength of armies! 

A few days more, and Philota was alone. There was 
no hand to aid her in her daily journey up the mountain, 
or to relieve her of the olive-basket which she carried to 
the honey-gatherers. Antonio Melidori was gone to the 
wars. 

In that stirring time, when every day the sound of bat- 
tle grew nearer, and every heart learned to beat with the 
fierce excitement of war, Philota alone was calm; no 
enthusiasm brightened her cheek when she saw her lover 
depart — the noblest of the band of young Sphakiotes 
which he led with him to the governor Affendouli. Even 
the cry of patriotism was to her an empty sound. Her 
imagination was never dazzled by that watchword, which 
is too often only another name for ambition. 

It was strange that at such a crisis, and in such a land, 
this one Greek maiden should have thought thus. But in 
her childhood she had been brought up by her motier’s 
brother, a priest in the Greek Church — that Church 
which so long held fast the peaceful doctrines and pure 
worship of the primitive Christians. Then it was that 
Philota learned to look upon war as odious; and as her 
clear and earnest mind matured into womanhood all the 
tinsel of fame fell from the idol, and left it in its own naked 
hideousness. The fair image of glory which blinded the 
eyes of Antonio was to Philota nothing but a loathsome 
skeleton. 

Month after month the girl followed her lonely occupa- 
tion on Mount Psiloriti, while her lover fought under the 
banners of Affendouli. Tidings reached her of his bravery 
and his high favor with the general. ‘* 1 ama captain now,” 
Antonio sent word; ‘* higher than Rousso.” When she 
heard it Philota smiled; but it was a faint, sad smile, for 
she feared the stain of a gnawing ambition was already 
creeping over his spirit. ‘Antonio — my Antonio! ” she 
wept in secret, ** I can love thee, I can pray for thee ; why 
is it that I alone dare not glory in thee now? ”’ 

Before the autumn waned Melidori came home. Again 
Philota and he walked together along the woody slopes of 
Ida; but there wasa change. Antonio talked now not of 
her or of his love, but of conflicts which he had sustained, 
of honors which he had won — won through the midst of 
horrors of which the relation made the gentle girl shudder. 
He looked at them as merely common things, laughed 
gaily at her cowardice, and said how brave a soldier’s 
wife ought to be. Alas! even that dear name brought 
no bright smile to Philota’s lips ; and as she leaned against 
her lover, the steel-covered breast of the soldier of fortune 
seemed cold and repulsive compared with the shepherd’s 
garment of old. Philota felt it was an omen. 

They came to the place whence the whole island could 
be seen. ‘* Look, Philota; there lies my band in that little 
dell. Do not you see their flags flying above the trees? 


There is one banner that I bore myself— how torn and 
blood-stained it is! 
! ” 


ours: 
Philota sighed heavily. 


Oh! that was a glorious victory of 
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‘¢*What! art thou not glad? I thought thou wouldst 
be so proud of my fortune — even of me ;”’ and a shade of 
vexation darkened the young soldier’s cheek. 

The girl looked up in his face. ‘‘I am proud of my 
Antonio; more than of the captain of Affendouli.” 

‘* Well, well — as thou wilt. Women are so fanciful,” 
added Melidori to himself. 

Antonio, darker and darker was the stain creeping over 
thy soul — shutting out affection, and trusting faith, and 
true devotion; and in their stead was already stealing 
selfish ambition! Fool! who wuuld rather be loved for 
the poor tawdry robe of popular greatness, in which thou 
wouldst fain be clothed, than for thyself. 

‘+I see thou carest little for my honors, Philota,” he 
continued. ‘* Perhaps thou wouldst rather I had remained 
a poor drivelling peasant on the mountains? I thought 
all girls took pride in their lovers’ glory ; but it seems not 
so with thee.” 

“Antonio, dost thou remember the day when there was 
an olive-feast ?—when, one after the other, our young men 
arose and sang songs that the impulse of the moment pro- 
duced? Thou, t»0, didst pour out thy heart in a chant 
so glorious, so beautiful — it was of the old times which 
are dimly remembered in our traditions —that old men 
wept, and young men’s eyes flashed, and a shout of ap- 
plause greeted thee that echoed to the mountain-top. Did 
I not glory in thee then, my Antonio? ” 

‘It was a poor triumph: a puling song, fit for girls 
only,” answered Melidori, scornfully. ‘* Deeds, noble 
deeds alone can make the man.”’ 

** Well, then, dost thon remember that stormy night 
when the old Armenian ascended the mountain, and there 
was no one to follow him in the darkness and fearful 
tempest — no one but thee; how thou didst save him, and 
bring him back to the village, and wouldst not take one 
piastre from the rich man’s offered gold? Who was so 
proud of thee then as thine own Philota? ”’ 

*¢ But all others said I was mad; and if I had perished 
on the mountain, where would have been my glory? Who 
would have remembered the name of the poor shepherd 
boy?” 

**God!” said Philota, solemnly. ‘* The glory of this 
one deed is worth all thy warlike renown.” 

He looked at her, and saw how her stature dilated and 
her countenance shone with a brightness almost saint-like. 
He understood her not, and yet was he struck mute by her 
earnestness. There was in that meek woman— she was 
no longer a girl now — who had lived all her life on the 
mountains, a nobleness of soul that silenced even the bold 
chief whose name was regarded as a tower of strength by 
his soldiers, and honored by the general himself. 

‘¢Come, we will talk no more of this, dear Philota,’ 
said Melidori gently, almost humbly. ‘ Let us descend 
the mountain.” 

The following day Antonio departed; for the Turks 
had attacked Sphakia, and the war had entered the island 
itself. The next tidings that reached Philota were that 
her lover had been wounded, though slightly. He had 
been left in a cottage on the outskirts of the town, his 
band having fled: single-handed he cut his way through 
the Turks, and escaped with a trifling wound. 

‘*The cowards!” he wrote to Philota; ‘* that there 
should be cowards even in my band; that they should 
leave their leader to be slaughtered in cold blood! It was 
one man’s doing ; I suspect who; but I will be revenged 
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one day. Yes, when I have conquered and the enemy is 
driven from Candia, then I will be revenged.” 

Philota sank, crushed to the earth with pain. Revenge, 
not love was then the goal of his hopes now! Moreover, 
she guessed better than Antonio the insidious tongue 
which had whispered revolt to Melidori’s troop. It was 
Rousso’s — Rousso, who had tempted him to the war— 
Rousso, over whom he had risen in command — Rousso, 
who had wooed, and been scorned by, Antonio’s betrothed. 
The quick-sighted girl at once comprehended the whole, 
and she trembled for her lover. 

The history of the Greek revolution in Candia records 
the glory of Antonio Melidori; how he became regarded 
as a mountain chieftan, whose deeds emulated the fame 
of the ancient warriors of Greece; how mothers prayed 
that their children might be like him; how maidens de- 
lighted to praise his beanty of person, his many acts of 
generosity, his unequalled bravery ; how there was not a 
child in the island who could not lisp the name of Melidori. 

And all this while, far among the mountains, to whose 
fastnesses many of the Sphakiotes were compelled to re- 
treat, throbbed the poor heart to whom this burst of glory 
had only brought desolation — the only heart that truly 
loved the young chieftain whose fame was on all lips. 
There, alone, almost forgotten, yet never forgetting, lived 
Philota. 

(CONTINUED. ) 


ETERNAL PEACE. 
BY IMMANUEL KANT. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 

The command here, then, is: ‘* Seek first the king- 
dom of the pure, practical reason and its righteousness, 
and your object, the blessing of perpetual peace, will 
come about of itself.” For morality has this peculiarity, 
in itself, and also in respect of the principles of public 
right which it furnishes, and hence of @ priori politics, 
that the less it makes its course dependent upon the 
proposed object, whether that object be a physical or a 
moral good, the more directly does it lead as a general 
rule to its attainment. This arises from the fact that it 
is the general will, given @ priori, whether of a single 
people or of different peoples in their relations to one 
another, which alone determines what is right among 
men. But this union of the will of all, if we only pro- 
ceed consistently in carrying it out, even through the 
mechanism of nature, may at the same time be the cause 
of bringing about the purposed result and of realizing the 
idea of right. ‘Thus, for example, it is a fundamental 
dictate of moral politics that a people should unite to 
form a state only in accordance with the principles of 
freedom and equality as conceptions of right, and this 
principle is based, not upon prudence, but upon duty. 
However much political moralists may reason, on the 
contrary, that the natural propensities of a mass of men 
forming themselves into a society will render these prin- 
ciples powerless and prevent them from working out their 
proper effect, or seek to prove their assertion by examples 
of poorly formed constitutions (for example, of democ- 
racies which did not have a system of representation) in 
ancient or modern times, yet they deserve no attention ; 
especially, since such a pernicious theory naturally tends 
to produce the very evil which it predicts. According to 
this theory man, with the other living machines, is thrown 
into a class which only need to have the consciousness 
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that they are not free beings, to render them in their own 
estimation the most miserable of all the creatures on the 
earth. 

Fiat justitia, pereat mundus. This somewhat pompous, 
proverbial saying is entirely true. It may be rendered 
in our language: ‘* Let justice be done, though all the 
rascals in the world thereby perish together.” It is a 
bold principle of right which cuts right across all the 
crooked methods devised by craftiness or violence. But 
it must not be misunderstood, and interpreted as a per- 
mission to push one’s own right with the utmost severity. 
This would be a violation of ethical duty. It is to be 
understood as putting those in power under the obliga- 
tion not to refuse anyone his rights, or even to diminish 
them, either out of dislike for him or sympathy towards 
others. For this purpose is required above all else an 
inner constitution of the state in accordance with the 
pure principles of right, and further also a union of it 
with other neighboring or remote states for the legal 
adjustment of their disputes by a method analogous to 
that which would be employed by a universal state. 
This proposition means only that political maxims must 
not proceed from the welfare and happiness expected to 
arise to each state from following them, nor from the end 
which each state from choice makes its object as the 
highest empirical principle of political wisdom, but from 
the pure concept of right as a duty, from the principle of 
obligation given a privri by the pure reason, whatever 
may be the physical consequences of such a course. The 
world will by no means perish because the number of bad 
men in it becomes smaller. That which is morally bad 
has in its very nature this characteristic, that in the 
effort to carry out its purposes, especially in relation to 
others of like mind, it is antagonistic to itself and self- 
destructive. Thus it makes way for the morally good, 
even though it may be slowly. 

There is thus objectively in theory no antagonism at all 
between morality and politics. Subjectively, however, 
because of the self-seeking propensions of men (which, 
because not founded on rational maxims, must not be 
called really practical tendencies), such antagonism may 
and will always remain, because it serves as a whet to 
virtue. The true courage of virtue, if one proceeds 
according to the principle, T’u ne cede malis, sed contra 
audentior ito, in the present case does not consist simply 
in meeting with a firm purpose the evils and sacrifices to 
be encountered, but in looking straight in the face and 
overcoming the far more dangerous, lying and treacher- 
ous, yet sophistical principle in us, which basely and 
cunningly puts forward the weakness of human nature as 
a justification of every sort of transgression of right. 

In fact, the political moralist may say: Ruler and peo- 
ple, or people and people, do each other no wrong, if 
they make war on each other by violence or cunning, 
although they of course do wrong in refusing all regard 
for the concept of right, which alone is able to establish 
peace and make it permanent. For, it is urged, while 
the one violates his duty toward the other, who in turn 
responds by a like spirit of injustice, they serve each 
other right when they mutually ravage each other, pro- 
vided they do it so as to leave enough of the race to keep 
up the sport to the latest times, in order that their remote 
successors may take warning from them. ‘lhe method 
of Providence in the course of the world is in this way 
vindicated; for the moral principle in man is never 
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extinguished; the reason, which skilfully works out in 
practice the ideas of right in the way above indicated 
develops continually through advancing culture, and 
along with it also grows the sense of guilt for those 
violations of right. The creation of such a brood of 
depraved beings, and their existence on the earth, 
seems incapable of explanation on any theory of Provi- 
dence, if we Assume that the human race never will or 
can be improved. But this standpoint of judgment is 
too high for us; we can not theoretically apply our 
notions of wisdom to the supreme, unfathomable Power. 

To such despairing conclusions are we unavoidably 
driven, if we do not assume that the pure principles of 
right have objective reality, that is, are capable of being 
realized in pratice ; and likewise that the people in a state 
must act in accordance with them, and also states in 
their relations one to another, whatever objections to 
this course empirical politics may put forward. True 
politics can not, in accordance with this assumption, take 
a single step, without first having consulted morality ; 
although politics in itself is a difficult art, yet the union 
of politics with morality is no art at all, for whatever 
knot of strife there may be between them, which politics 
can not untie, morality at once cuts in two. 

Right must be held sacred by men, whatever sacrifice 
the ruling power may have to make in its behalf. There 
is no such thing as a pragmatically conditioned right, no 
half-way ground to be thought of between right and 
utility. Politics must always bow the knee to right, 
though it may hope in return by slow stages to reach a 
hight where it will shine forth in permanent glory. 


II 


Of the agreement between politics and morality 
according to the transcendental idea of public right. 


1. Leaving out of view the matter of public right, that 
is, the different empirical relations of men in the state and 
of states towards one another, subjects with which the 
jurists generally deal, we have left the formal notion of 
publicity, the possibility of which is involved in every 
declaration of right; for without this publicity there 
could be no justice, which is conceivable only as it is 
publicly declarable ; hence there conld be no right, as 
only by it is right administered. 

Every claim of right must have this capability of 
publicity. Since, therefore, it can easily be determined 
whether publicity is possible in any particular case, that 
is, whether it is consistent or not with the principles of 
the parties acting, it furnishes an easily usable a priori 
criterion, by which the falsity or injustice of the pretended 
claim (praetensio juris) can be determined, through, as 
it were, an experiment of the pure reason. 

Leaving out everything empirical contained in the 
concept of national or international right, as for example 
the baseness of human nature which renders compulsion 
necessary, we lave the following principle, which may be 
called the transcendental formula of public right : 

All actions having relations to the rights of other men, 


whose maxims do not allow publicity, are unjust. 


This principle is not to be considered simply as an 
ethical one, as belonging to the doctrine of virtue, but 
also as juridical, and directly touching the rights of men. 
For a maxim which I can not allow to be expressed with- 
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out thereby at the same time thwarting my own pur- 
pose,—a purpose which must be kept thoroughly secret 
in order to succeed and which I can not openly avow 
without thereby arousing the opposition of all against the 
object which I have in view,—such a maxim can not 
awaken this necessary, universal and therefore rational 
antagonism of all towards me for any other reason than 
because of the injustice with which it threatens every- 
body. This principle is furthermore simply negative ; 
that is, it serves only as a means of determining what 
is not right towards others. It is, like an axiom, self- 
evident and also easy of application, as may be seen 
from the following examples in the field of public right. 

In reference to national right within the state, a ques- 
tion rises which many consider difficult to answer, but 
which the transcendental principle of publicity easily 
solves: ‘Is rebellion a lawful means by which a peo- 
ple may throw off the oppressive power of a so-called 
tyrant (non titule, sed exercitio talis)?’’ The rights of 
the people are interfered with, and no wrong is done to 
him (the tyrant) by dethronement; of this there is no 
doubt. Nevertheless it is in the highest degree unjust in 
the people to seek their rights in this way, and they can 
not therefore complain of injustice if they are defeated in 
the struggle and afterwards in consequence of their re- 
bellion have to undergo the severest punishment. 

In this case much can be said both pro and con, if the 
deduction be made dogmatically from the fundamental 
principles of right. But the a priori principle of the 
publicity of public right spares us all this circumlo- 
cution. According to this principie the people would 
ask themselves before entering into the social compact 
whether they would be willing to have the doctrine of the 
right of an occasional rebellion publicly proclaimed as 
one of the maxims of their political procedure. It is 
easy to see that if, in the creation of a political constitu- 
tion, the condition were made that in certain cases force 
might be employed against the supreme authority, it 
would be necessary for the people to assume to them- 
selves a lawful power over that authority. In this event, 
however, that authority would not be supreme, or, if 
both powers were made conditions of the setting up of 
the state, no constitution would be possible, and the 
purpose of the people to have one would be thwarted. 
The unlawfulness of rebellion is hence clear from the 
fact that a public declaration of adhesion to the doctrine 
of the right of insurrection would make the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose impossible. The principle would 
have to be kept entirely secret. Secrecy however would 
not be necessary on the part of the supreme state authori- 
ty. He may frankly make it known that he will punish 
the ringleaders in every rebeilion with death, even 
though they may believe that he has on his part first 
violated the fundamental law of the land. For if he is 
conscious that the supreme power which he possesses is 
irresistible (and this must be assumed in every civil con- 
stitution, because he who does not possess power enough 
to protect every individual in the state against every 
other has no right to command hiin), he need have no 
anxiety that he will thwart his own purpose by making 
known the maxims which he proposes to follow. It is 
entirely consistent with the position here taken to bold 
that, if the people succeed in their rebellion, the head of 
the state will fall back into the position of a subject and 
not undertake a counter rebellion for the purpose of se- 
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curing again his former position; and also that he ought 
not to have to fear that he will be brought to account 
for his former management of the state. 

2. Touching the subject of international right, we can 
not conceive of such a right, except under the presupposi- 
tion of a state of society where right is embodied in law, 
that is, where those external conditions exist under which 
the rights of men are really secured to them. Because the 
very notion of a public right as such means the publica- 
tion of a common will which secures to each individual 
what is his own. This juridic state (status juridicus) 
must arise from some sort of a compact. This compact 
however must not be based on compulsory laws, like that 
lying at the basis of a state; it must rather be that of 
a permanent free association, like the above mentioned 
federation of different states. For withouta juridic state 
of society, actively binding together different persons, 
either physically or morally, and not leaving them ina 
state of nature, there can be nothing but a simple private 
right. At this point also arises a conflict of politics with 
morality considered as a doctrine of right. To this con- 
flict the criterion of the publicity of maxims may like- 
wise be easily applied, but only on condition that the 
compact binds the states simply to maintain themselves 
in peace with each other and against other states, and 
not at all for the purposes of conquest. The following 
cases of antagonism between politics and morality also 
occur, for the solution of which our principle also pro- 
vides : 

(a) **If one of these states has promised another 
something, for example the furnishing of aid, the cession 
of lands, subsidies, and the like, the question arises 
whether, in a case on which the welfare of the state de- 
pends, it may cousider itseif free from the obligation to 
keep its word on the ground that it regards itself a 
double person, first, as a sovereign answerable to nobody 
in the state, and, second, as the chief public official who 
must give account to the state; the conclusion being 
that under the second title it may consider itself absolved 
from the obligation taken upon itself under the first.” 
It is evident that if a state, or its head, should make 
known that this was its maxim, every other state would 
naturally either avoid it or unite with others to resist its 
pretensions. Thus it is clear that politics, with all its 
craftiness, would frustrate its own ends by the adoption 
of such a principle of publicity. The maxims implied in 
the above question must therefore be wrong. 

(») **If a neighboring power grows to tremendous 
proportions (potentia tremenda) and thus awakens dread, 
may we assume that such a power will be oppressive 
simply because it can, and is the right thus given to the 
less powerful states to make a united attack upon it, even 
though they have received no injury from it?” A state 
which should declare this to be its principle of action 
would thereby bring on itself the dreaded evil all the 
more speedily and certainly. For the greater power 
would anticipate the smaller ones, and as for the matter 
of a union between them, that would be a slender reed 
of support against one who knows how to employ the 
principle, divide et impera. This maxim of political 
prudence, again, if openly published, would necessarily 
prevent the accomplishment of its own purpose. It is 
therefore wrong. 

(c) ** If a smaller state, by its geographical position, 
divides the territory of a larger one, which for its own 
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safety requires this territory to be united, is not the 
greater state justified in conquering and uniting with 
itself the smaller one?” It is clear that the greater state 
could not openly adopt such a principle in advance ; for 
either the smaller states would hasten to unite beforehand 
for self-protection, or other powers would seek to take 
the prize. Consequently the principle would through 
publicity render itself useless. It is thus proved to be 
unjust, and may be so in a high degree; for the small- 
ness of the object does not prevent the injustice con- 
nected with it from being very great. 

3. The question of cosmopolitical right I shall pass 
by without discussion, because, on account of the analogy 
which it bears to international right, its maxims are 
easily determined and estimated. 

Here then in the principle of the incompatibility of any 
particular maxims of international right with publicity 
we have a good criterion for determining whether political 
methods agree with the principles of morality. But we 
need now to learn also what are the conditions under 
which the maxims of politics harmonize with the right 
of peoples. For the converse conclusion cannot be 
drawn, that whatever maxims permit of publicity are 
therefore necessarily right. For he who has the decisive 
power in his hands does not need to keep his maxims 
secret. The general condition of the possibility of an 
international right is the existence of a juridie state of 
society. Without this there is no public right, but all 
right that can be conceived of as existing apart from this 
(in the state of nature) is simply private right. We 
have seen above that a federative state of the nations 
which has in view simply the removal of war is the only 
juridic state between them consistent with their freedom. 
So the agreement of international politics with morality 
is possible only through a federative union, a union which 
is therefore necessarily required by the principles of 
right. Hence the proper work of political wisdom is the 
creation of such a union in its widest possible scope, for 
without such an aim all its wise ways are nothing but 
foolishness and concealed injustice. There is a bastard 
politics addicted to this foolishness, whose casuistry puts 
to defiance the cleverest school of the Jesuits. Its first 
principle is mental reservation: In the making of public 
treaties use such expressions as may afterwards on 
occasion be interpreted to one’s own advantage, as, for 
example, by claiming that the status quo may mean 
either de facto or de jure. ‘The second principle is 
probabilism: Assume wisely that others have evil inten- 
tions, or that the probability of your possible superiority 
gives a right to overthrow other peaceful states. Its final 
principle is that of the philosophic sin (peceatum philo- 
sophicum): Consider it a mere trifle, easily forgiven, 
because it is to the great advantage of the world, when a 
large state increases its power by swallowing up a small 
one. 

The pretext for these sophistries is furnished by the 
duplicity of politics in relation to morals, when it 
employs one or the other branch thereof for its own ends. 
Both philanthropy and respect for the rights of men are 
duties. But the former is only conditional; the latter is 
an imperious, unconditional duty, and one must be per- 
fectly sure that he has not transgressed it, before he can 
give himself up to the sweet feeling of beneficence. 
Politics finds it easy to agree with morality in its ethical 
sense, where it teaches men to show respect to their 
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superiors. But with morality as the science of right, 
before which it must bow the knee, politics finds it advis- 
able not to make any compact at all; it rather denies to 
right all reality, and interprets all duties as mere matters 
of benevolence. This craftiness of a shady politics 
could nevertheless be easily thwarted by philosophy 
through the publicity of these wrong maxims, if politics 
would only venture to allow the philosopher to give due 
publicity to his principles. 

With this in view, I wish to propose another transcen- 
dental and aflirmative principle of public right, the for- 
mula for which runs thus: 

‘¢ All maxims which require publicity in order not to 
fail of their purpose are in harmony with right and poli- 
tics combined.”’ 

For if they can attain their purpose only through pub- 
licity, they must be in accord with the general aim of the 
public, which is happiness; to be in accord with this 
purpose, and to make the people contented with their 
condition, is the special problem of politics. Bat if this 
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object is to be attained only through publicity, that is 
through the removal of all suspicion of the maxim 
according to which it is sought, then these maxims must 
also be in harmony with the right of the public. For only 
in this right is the union of the purposes of all possible. 
Tie further development and exposition of this principle 
I must defer for another occasion. But that it is a tran- 
scendental formula, may be seen from the fact that it is 
free from all empirical conditions, that is from the matter 
of the law, and has reference only to the form of univer- 
sal law. 

If therefore it is a duty to try to bring about a general 
state of public right, if at the same time there is a well 
grounded hope of realizing such a state, though only 
gradually and approximately, then perpetual peace, 
which is to follow in due time the hitherto falsely named 
treaties of peace (which have been really nothing more 
than armistices), is not a meaningless idea. It is a prac- 
tical task whose solution will be gradually worked out. 
The goal will be gradually approached, and let us hope, 
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because of the general progress of human society, that 
the day of its coming is drawing near. 





EXHIBITIONS OF SAVAGERY. 


Last week the country was shocked by two fresh ex- 
hibitions of savagery. One was at Versailles, a county 
seat in southeastern Indiana, where five men awaiting 
trial for housebreaking were taken from the jail and 
lynched, and the other at Hogansville, a village in a 
strongly negro district in Georgia, where the negro post- 
master was riddled with bullets by a mob as he was closing 
his office at night. In both of these cases the public 
ignominy was the greater because the provocation was 
not that which has usually impelled communities to wreak 
vengeance in hot blood. In the Indiana community there 
had been a succession of burglaries, but only two of the 
five men killed without trial bad been caught in an overt 
act. The others were their associates, against whom 
another former associate gave damaging evidence. In 
the Georgia community the only offense of the victim was 
the holding of a public office which white men wanted. 
The whites in the community had protested against the 
appointment of the negro, had made it impossible for him 
to rent an office except in the negro quarter, had as far 
as possible transferred their business to a neighboring 
office with a white postmaster, and finally, finding that 
none of these things injured any one but themselves, they 
gave countenance to the desperate measure at last resorted 
to. We de not mean to say that the better members of 
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the community justified the attempt to murder the post- 
master, but the local sentiment was so imbued with race 
hatred that acts of terrorism from the violent element 
were inevitable. Similarly in Indiana the responsibility 
for the defiance of law and momentary effacement of 
humanity does not belong solely to the members of the 
mob. — The Outlook. 
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Scholars and professional men alike declare that it has 
This is the verdict of all who have 
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